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Som poyson, that he mighte his rattes quelle.1

He then buys three bottles, puts poison in
two and reserves the third for his own use.
On his return he is slain by the other two.

And whan that this was doon, thus spak that

oon,

u Now lat us sitte and drinke, and make us merie
And afterward we wol his body berie."

Thus all three find Death where they sought
him.

The story is told with considerable force.
The action moves quickly, and there is
enough grim suggestiveness to stir the hearer*s
imagination without the detail being in any
way overloaded. The picture of the old
man vainly seeking death as he strikes his
staff upon the ground and cries: " Leve
moder, leet me in "; the brief dialogue
between the two roisterers in the wood; the
description of the thoughts that chase each
other through the mind of the third as he
runs, all show a power of vivid dramatic
presentation. It is not in the least stwih
a tale as the pilgrims expect from the
Pardoner. The poor Parson himself could
point no better moral. And it ends with
(of all things !) an impassioned appeal against
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